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.Some key senators fear that 
the military has gained exces- 
sive influence in the U.S. intelli- 
gence network even though a 
civilian has been named its" top 
director. • ...... 

They are concerned about the 
possibility that Richard Helms, 
popular director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, might have 
given up considerable influence 
to his military assistants when 
he was named cver-all czar of 
the CIA and other U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies. 

With his added- duties, they 
fear, Helms will have to turn 
over many of his CIA responsi- 
bilities to Lt Gen. Robert E. 
Cushman Jr., a Marine. 

. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff .and the deputy secretary 
of Defense have been given a 
new voice in the intelligence 
comnurd through membership 
on a committee under the direc- 
tion of Henry A. Kissenger, 
President Nixon’s adviser on na- 
tional security, to oversee U.S. 
intelligence activity. 


. Sens. Stuart S y-ni i n g t o n, 
D-Mo., and J. William Fulbright, 
D-Avk., fear this reorganization 
means that the Pentagon is tak- 
ing an increasingly larger role 
in intelligence activity. 

Helms this week told a closed 
session of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee that this 
was i not _so,_ but chairman John 
C. Stennis is conducting an in- 
vestigation to find cut just what 
the situation is. 

Stennis said Helms “assured 
me that his dominance over 'it 
(tre CIA), his effectiveness, his 
power over it will not be dimin- 
ished one bit.” 

'No one in the Senate actually 
knows if there lias been any less- 
ening of Helms’ influence -within 
(the CIA), his effectiveness, his 
access to CIA secrets. 

Only five members of the Sen- 
ate and five from the House 
even are given information on 
the intelligence budget and de- 
tailed briefings on the operations 
of the various other intelligence 
services. ' ■ ' 
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By Bob Woodward 

Sentinel reporter 

“We have no public 
relations department,” 
said the telephone opera- 
tor at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency after 
answering a call with the 
simple statement of the 
number called, “351- 
1100 .” 

According to an agency 
spokesman, the CIA has “no 
press relations, no public rela- 
tions. Most of the time we say, 
‘No comment,’ . . . and always 
on the substance of intellig- 
ence, the method and sources." 

In Contrast to the S30 mil- 
lion in Pentagon public rela- 
tions spending reported in the 
controversial CBS-TV docu- 
mentary, "The Selling of the 
Pentagon," the CIA does not 
appear to be very much in the 
public relations business. 

Richard Helms. CIA direc- 
tor, however, broke a five year 
precedent last week and gave 
his first public speech, but pub- 
lic contact with theCIA is gen- 
erally confined to recruitment 
of new employes and dealings 
with "patriotic people” who 
have traveled abroad, the 
agency spokesman explained. 

The CIA "only receives 10 
to 12 calls a day from the press, 
students, free lance writers and 
public,” a spokesman said. He 
added, “This is an open demo- 
cratic society. When I can an- 
swer, I do.” The spokesman 
said he and his assistant are the 
only staff members who handle 
these few, public inquiries. 

New CIA employes are re- 
cruited at "200 to 300 universi- 
ties each year,” he said. The 
chief foreign intelligence 
agency runs no TV ads, no ra- 
dio ads and only an occasional 
printed advertisment, the 
spokesman said. When objec- 
tions arc Hied about campus 
recritment, the CIA moves to 
the nearest federal office build- 
ing, he explained. 

He said he could not dis- 
close how many employes the 
CIA has or even discuss the 
CIA budget since it is only to 




and Congressional committees. 

Another informed govern- 
ment official estimated that the 
CIA has over 10,000 employes 
in the U.S., several thousand 
abroad on the payroll, and 
spends well over S500 million a 
year. ■ 

“We are characterized as 
the silent service of the goven- 
ment,” the official spokesman, 
said. I 

Telephone callers to the' 
CIA are quietly greeted by the 
operator with the number, 35 1 - 
1100, instead of the agency 
name because “operators 
across the country could be 
heard opening their keys" to 
listen to conversations years 
ago when the name was used 
after a call was answered, the 
spokesman said. 

The name on the CIA head- 
quarters building in McLean, v 
Va. was taken dowit years ago j 
"during the Kennedy adminis- | 
tration because of too many 
tourists,” he remarked. 

“Patriotic people” who call 
after traveling abroad are re- 
ferred to a downtown Washing- 
ton, D.C. office to give reports, 
the spokesman said. He would 
not give the address of this off- 
ice. 

If a telephone caller insists 
on giving information over the 
telephone and not in persons, 
the CIA refuses, the spokes- 
man said. "We assume it’s a 
screwball,” he added. 

A request for information 
on the CIA brought the follow- 
ing information in the next 
mail: a 32-page pamphlet of 
quotations from U.S. Presi- 
dents from George Washington 
to Richard M. Nixon on the 
value of intelligence; a recruit 
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Helms is a Democrat but The spokesman would 1 
as been kept on as CIA direc- neither confirm nor deny var- 
tor by President Nixon. An ious newspaper speculations 
mlormed government source that Helms gave the speech 
sam it is likely Helms will re- because of recent attacks on 
main the director, and Nixon surveillance by the F3I which 
,, as bf j sn . P‘p a ^ cc * with his work, is often linked with the CIA. 
though initial intentions were Also, the CIA has been rather 
n > to keep the Jonscn ap- widely charged with extensive 
??■' ‘ ee . °" f ° r . one >'car after involvement in the Vietnam 
‘ on took office war. In his speech Helms said, 

“We cannot and must not lake 


Nixon took office. 

Last week Helms gave his 
first public speech in nearly five 
>ears as head of the agenev. 
Speaking before the American 


sides. The role of intelligence in 
policy formulation is limited to 
providing facts -- the agreed 
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n e Profes "ions , a small s en- magazine article alleging CIA 1 
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Society of Newspaper Editors ^ acts “ and tile whole known 
April 14, Helms said the CIA range of facts.” 
was not an “invisible govern- 
ment -- a law unto itself, en- 
caged in provocative, covert 
activities repugnant to a demo- 
cratic society, and subject to no 
controls" 

The law establishing the 
agency in 194 7, Helms said 
[ "specifically forbids the Cntral 
Intelligence Agency from hav- 
ing any police, subpena, or law- 
enforcement powers ... in 
short, we do not target on 
American citizens.” " 

Helms. went on to outline 
the specific Congressional and 
Presidential controls to which 
the CIA is subject. Emphasiz- 
ing the restriction on CIA invo- 
lvement, in either politics, for- 
eign policy, or even answering" 
its critics, Helms said: 

‘The nation must to a de- 
gree take it on faith that we too 
are honorable men devoted to 
her service.” 

He attacked CIA critics 
who take “advantage of the, 
traditional silence of those en-' 
gaged in intelligence (and) say 
things that are either vicious, or 
just- plain silly.” Helms indi- 


ence Professions’ , e „. 
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poms, one an , ».«*!« wish a Asked about HdmlpSid- 
C ‘T' director, AdmiralLent-breaking speech, a CIA 
william F. Raborn, ^and an-*Jspokesman said it reflected “a 
'Other asserting “Clips and general concern that built up 
gowns -- not cloaks and dag- over the years. People have 
gers — hang to the guarded; been misled by the melodrama 
halls of spy headquarters, of spy stories. It was timely and 
actually a great center of area he thought is was in the na- 
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CIA Director Helms addresses newspaper editors. 
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In his first public speech asj 
CIA director, Richard Heir. is 
yesterday declared that “a 
number of well-placed - and 
courageous Russians” helped 
the United States in identifica- 
tion of Soviet weapons in 
Cuba during the 1932 missile 
crisis. 

He mentioned no names, but 
the reference clearly appeared 
to be to Col. Oleg Penkovsky, 
the Soviet intelligence officer 
,who brought much informa- 
tion out during visits to Lcn- . 
don in the 16 months prior to 
the missile crisis. He was «■ 
■rested that October and sub- 
equenUy executed for treason. ; 

“The Penkovsky Papers,” ' 
published 1 as a book in l~;-5. 
’were widely believed to be 
based on CIA interrogations, 
and the claim was made in the 
‘introduction that Penkovsky’s 
information was invaluable 
during the Cuba crisis. Talk- 
ing to newsmen after the 
speech, Helms acknowledged 
that the Russians he ft. ra- 
tioned included Penkovsky. 

However, not until Heins’ 
speech yesterday at a lunsh- 
eon of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors had an 
American official in a position 
to know come so close to ersd- 
•iting Penkovsky openly. 

Helms detailed the kind of 
work the CIA and other US, 
intelligence agencies did at 
: the time, trying to separate 
fact from fiction about wiac 
Soviet Premier Nikita 5. 
Khrushchev was doing in 
Cuba. He then included this 
paragraph: 

“Our intelligence files in 
Washington, however— th-rks 
to U-2 photography of the So- 
viet Union and to a number of 
well-placed and courageous 
Russians who helped us— in- 


Much of Helms’ speech was 
a defense of the CIA against 
charges it is an “invisible gov- 
ernment." He denied reports 
the CIA is “somehow involved 
in the world diVg traffic.’’ 
Without mentioning recent 
charges against the FBI, 
Helms said that, "we do not 
target on American citizens.” 

The 'clusest Helms came to" 
discussing the CIA’s role in 
current policy issues was his 
reference to the ongoing stra- 
tegic arms limitation talks. He 
'said it would be “unthinkable” 
to conclude a SALT agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union 
“without the means for moni- 
toring compliance.” 

I He mentioned 'checking on 
both offensive and defensive! 
missile systems with a special ■ 
-reference to the possibility- 
raised in the Pentagon that 
the Soviets might upgrade cer-j 
tain surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems. 

The United States “must ' 
have the means of detecting 
-new developments whic h 
'might convert one of the i 
.regular Soviet air defense mis- 
sile systems into an ABM net- 
work,” Helms said. 

“We make no foreign pol-j 
icy,” he said. “The nation must 
to a degree take it on faith 
that we too are honorable men 
devoted to her service. I can 
• assure you that we are but I 
am precluded from demon- 
strating it to the public,” he 
added. 

Helms, who has been with 
CIA since its creation- in 1947 
■ and has been. its director since, 
i mid-1986, declared that “we 
i not only have r.c stake in pol- 
i icy debates” within the admin- 
istration “but wo cannot and 
must not take sides. The role 
of intelligence in policy for- 
mulation is limited to provid- 


cluded a wealth of irsiorna- 
tion on Soviet missile systems. 
We had descriptions or phono- 
graphs of the missiles, their 
transporters and other asso- 
ciated equipment, ar.dcharu- 
terfstic sites in the S.A'et 
Union.” - - - 

This enabled specialists, 
with the help of pictures 


ident Ke'nneny Tht 
of the threat,” Helms said. 


ing facts— the agreed facts — 
and the whole known range of 
facts — relevant to the problem 
under consideration." , 

The CIA under one of : 
Helms’ predecessors, Allen 
Dulles, we.:; widely charged • 
with advocacy in the Bay* of 
Pigs debacle and in other cov- 
ert activities. This was said to 

p ro ay^ of Pigs that 
set up the guidelines listed by 
Helms. 
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THE PERSONAL security of every 
American is involved in the duties 
performed by U.S. agencies dealing 
'with intelligence. It is to their inter- 
cst that such agencies. work efficient- 
ly and within the scope of the work 

• assigned them. 

. President Nixon is pushing a 
check into intelligence agencies — the 
CIA,, and the State, Justice and De- 

• fence Departments — to see if co- 
ordination or consolidation is possi- 
ble and, as importantly, to find if 
money can be saved. 

Like every man who ever sat in 
the Chief Executive’s chair, Nixon 
is having difficulty keeping up with 
what his intelligence agencies do. He 
wants to know more about their ac- 
tivities,' which he should, and the 
.public, which has no access to such 
f knowledge, needs to have the assur- 
'• ance that somebody is keeping tabs. 

U.S. intelligence programs are far 
'more loosely conducted than many 
imagine. There are 200,000 people 
. employed in the field with expendi- 
tures estimated at $3.5 billion an- 
nually. That is a lot of people and a 
i lot of money that very little is known 
•about. 


Though Mr. Nixon needs no justi- 
fication for seeking hew ways to 
achieve more at less cost, the public 
is not reassured that the quality of 
U.S. intelligence work is as good as 
it is cracked up to be. In recent years, 
in fact, intelligence has become a 
dirty word in most liberal and some 
moderate circles. But in these days 
of global suspicion and strife, intelli- 
gence is essential; good intelligence 
is of inestimable value. 

The President is to be commended 
for the effort. He is the first to un- 
dertake the drudgery and complex 
probing required to learn tho depth 
and scope of espionage and domestic 
security vigilance. 

To be sure; what he may find will 
scarcely be information to be made 
public. But for the first time, some- 
body in super-authority in Washing- 
ton will know ivhat is going on, 
whether it is strictly honest in in- 
tent, and how 'much it is costing. 

From there, the President can sat- 
isfy his own need or make recom- 
mendations that Congress can act 
upon. Too little is known of U.S. in- 
telligence activities ■ that rightfully 
belongs in the public sector. 
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